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PROGRESS OF ROMAN CATHOLICITY IN CORRUPTION— 
“AS TIME ROLLS ALONG, THE MACHINATIONS OF 
THE EVIL ONE MELT INTO EACH OTHER, LIKE THE 
LURID HUES OF SOME INFERNAL RAINBOW.” 


We have seen, in our article for June, the extreme earnestness and 
perseverance with which the Roman Catholic bishops of France en- 
deavored to extirpate Protestantism. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz sent from 600,000 to 800,000 into exile, to avoid the bitter cru- 
elties to which they would have been exposed had they remained in 
France. Those who remained did not, in doing so, consult their own 
wishes, but were compelled by constraint of circumstances. The 
churches of the Huguenots were all demolished, and they were for- 
bidden to assemble for purposes of worship. The followers of the 
Koran were, in general, more lenient to Christians than these professed 
followers of Christ. But, in the affairs of nations, Divine Providence 
never fails to administer exact justice. In their progress, guilt is as 
assuredly weakness as it will be to the unrepenting sinner when he 
shall stand before the tribunal of God. 

The morals of France had been corrupt; but of the court the cor- 
ruption had been still deeper. Antecedently to the revécation of the 
Edict of Nantz, Louis XIV and his cabinet were habitually profligate. 
But, as there was no publicity in France, in the modern sense—as 
there was no freedom of the press, and but one newspaper, the organ 
of the court,—the profligacy of Louis and of the higher orders was 
probably not known to one-half of the people. At least they were 


not seas ne of it by an intrusive immodesty. But after 
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the revocation of that edict, there was less restraint. The coercion 
which the presence and testimony of Protestantism had imposed while 
it existed in France free to express itself in the pulpit, was calculated 
to keep Catholicity in check, and was felt by it a8 a hateful annoyance. 
Mr. Soulavie thus speaks of it in his memoirs: 7 

“So strong, indeed, was even the antipathy of the higher clergy 
against all reforms, that it caused them, in their remonstrances, to act 
with injustice towards the Protestants. The latter in the Christian re- 
public are what the Jansenists are in the Roman Catholicism. Their 
sombre manners, their rigid maxims, their troublesome precision in 
social intercourse, made them the natural enemies of the French 
clerzy, who professed a great relaxation of morals. The established 
clergy could not bear to see in the midst of their diocesses men whose 
lives were a living and perpetual condemnation of their looser man- 
ners; The comparison was odious. Hence, as we shall see, the 
clergy, in their remonstrances, express their uneasiness at the preach- 
ings, the baptisms, and the marriages of the Protestants.”’ 

On the death of Louis, the Duke of Orleans (his nephew) became 
Regent, in the minority of Louis XV. In thirty years from the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz, undisguised and unblushing profligacy 
had mounted into the high places of dignity both political and eccle- 
siastical. The Regency of Orleans naturally led to the still more en- 
during and general licentiousness and corruption of Louis XV and his 
court. In a few years after the completion of his minority, infidelity 
began its open career. The Catholic clergy, upon the revocation of 
the edict, had all France to itself. The very children of the Protest- 
ants, above seven years of age, were frequently torn from them, to be 
educated in a religion which their parents abhorred. We have seen that 
elergy exclaim:* “If the law which revoked the Edict of Nantz—if 
your Majesty’s declaration, given in 1824, had been strictly observed, 
we dare assert that no Calvinists would now be found in France.” 
The religious speech of Protestantism was dumb under fines and pen- 
alties of a cruel nature. Now, assuredly, when it had expelled its de- 
tested adversary, was the unobstructed opportunity for Popery to vin- 
dicate its faculties: of maintaining Christian doctrines and sound mor- 
ality, if, as it boasted, it was in exclusive possession of those faculties. 
But, instead of this, the morals of France rapidly deteriorated; infi- 
delity sowed broadcast the seeds of its harvest; and Catholicity and 
her offspring reaped it alike, on a field which was truly the ‘“ carnival 


clic 
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of death.””* Such was the connexion of cause and effect in the his- 
tory of France during the eighteenth century. ‘For, as time rolls 
along, the machinations of the evil one melt into each other, like the 
lurid hues of some infernal rainbow.’”’ We shall here, therefore, in- 
troduce some illustrations of the progress of infidelity in France, while 
Popery was the tutor, and, as she alleged, the. guardian angel, of true 
religious doctrine and morals. M. Soulavie, (Soulavie’s Memoirs, vol. 
1, p. 187,) speaking of the dignified Gallic clergy, says: 

‘This class of the dignitaries of the church, possessed of a fifth of 
the whole produce of France, quietly went on, from youth to age, 
without any concern for the welfare of religion or of the state, with a 
marked dislike for ecclesiastical functions, in the enjoyment of fash- 
ionable pleasures, and not unfrequently in habits of excessive debauch- 
ery. Two hundred chapters of canons deemed themselves of much 
consequence in France, because they sung psalms; but the Benedic- 
tine order of monks was of service in the education of youth, and in 
making curious researches into our history. The Fathers of the Oratory, 
the Victorines, and above all the Genevesans, were distinguished by 
their eminence in science and polite literature. The other religious 
orders had sunk into a state of perfect indifference about merit and 
celebrity. The clergy forebore to maintain noisy disputes, from the 
time the Jesuits ceased to provoke them. The Jansenists no longer 
displayed their talents; and their rigid maxims were neither quoted 
nor deemed worthy of notice, as heretofore.” 

In a country where the clergy exhibits such morals and such indif- 
ference to the principles of religion—including, as a matter of course, 
the important business of religious instruction itself,—all ranks and 
classes of people would inevitably be more or less infected; but espe- 
cially would the contagion of aversion and infidelity show itself among 
the higher ranks, who most associated with the dignified clergy, and 
who knew them best. In corroboration of this view, we may quote M. 
Soulavie in another passage of his work, (vol. 1, p: 195:) : 

‘Towards the end of the reign of Louis XV, opinions favorable to 
religion were nearly confined to the king and a weak party at court. 
The attendance on public worship was left to tradesmen and the lower 
classes of the people. Those persons of fashion who did not turn re- 
ligion into ridicule, confined themselves to three ways of showing their 
adherence to it—and that, only from a remainder of respect, which 





*The wars of the French revolution, of twenty-three years’ duration, counting 
from the declaration of war against Austria. 
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diminished daily. On Sundays, they went from home, and paid their 
visits, to avoid an attendance upon the celebration of mass: hence they 
were thought to have been present at that ceremony. The time re- 
stricted for the Easter communion they every year divided into two 
portions, the former of which they passed at Paris, and the latter in 
the country: by this means they bewildered those who were on watch, 
from the curiosity of discovering whether the Easter communion was 
received by them or not. Finally, in cases of deathbed sickness, the 
husband or wife who was to be the survivor kept the confessor at a 
distance; there were objections to the vicar’s being let into the seerets 
of the dying party, who, most commonly, had been faithless to the 
marriage vows, in an age in which a strict adherence to moral duties 
was considered in no other light than as a matter of jest: the chil- 
dren, the relations, the husband, or wife, concealed the danger of the 
sick party from the priest, or sent for a confessor when it was too late. 

** Except in the above predicaments, I hardly ever saw persons in 
high life, before the revolution, give proofs of any attachment to the 
cause of religion—unless, perhaps, a few old men, or, more commonly, 
aged female devotees, living retired from court, and in the habit of 
frequenting the church of St. Sulpice,—that being the parish church 
resorted to by persons of distinction. 

“The revolution, which has overturned and metamorphosed every- 
thing, now exhibits the remnants of the ancient nobility, in their suf- 
fering state, recurring to those religious duties which they had relin- 
quished under the old government. The same revolution shows us 
the middle orders, which alone formerly set the example of regular 
living and respect for divine worship, in a state of indifference and 
incredulity. So that those in France who were unbelievers, have 
been brought back, by misfortune, to a sense of religious consolations.” 

Another striking statement of the early diffusion in France of infi- 
delity, under the government of that church which, after persecuting, 
vexing, and trampling on the Protestants, was to make all France a 
garden of true religion, is made by a writer of our own day. His por- 
trait of that religion, and of the reaction of its own dogmas and con- 
duct for its own violent overthrow, is a masterly picture, worthy of the 
pen of Tacitus. It possesses the graphic power of that great histo- 
rian, and the mighty, vital energy of unchanging moral truth. Refer- 
ting to the middle of the eighteenth century,* he remarks: t 





ws 


* But sixty-five years from the revocation of the Edict of Nantz. 
{Blackwood for June, 1846—‘ The Literature of the Eighteenth Century,”—p. 
€56 Leonard and Scott’s edition. 
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‘‘But D’Alcmbert was at length to find, that, if he was to obtain 
either fame or fortune, he must needs seek them in some other 
road. At this period, infidelity had become the distinction of all 
who arrogated to themselves intellectual accomplishment. The op- 
ulence of the clergy increased the bitterness of their enemies; 
and the blow which was intended to lay the throne in the dust, 
was nominally aimed at religion. Voltaire had commenced this 
crusade half a century before; but the arch-infidel lived beyond 
the duminion of France, possesseed an independent income, had 
acquired the reputation of the wittiest man in Europe, and had estab- 
lished a species of impunity by his perpetual sneers. During this 
period, French infidelity had been silent through fear; but it was not 
the less virulent, active, and general. It appeared, in the result, that 
almost the whole of the French higher orders were either deists or 
total unbelievers. All the literary men of France followed the exam- 
ple of Voltaire ; and a scoff at religion was always accepted as an evi- 
dence of wit. France loves extremes; and, as the popular literature 
of Paris is now plunged in impurity, fifty years ago it was character- 
ized by outrageous blasphemy. THE ONLY RELIGION WHICH 
FRANCE KNEW WAS CERTAINLY NOT CALCULATED TO 
REPRESS THE EVIL. ITS FANTASTIC EXHIBITIONS AND 
GRIM FORMALITIES WERE EQUALLY OBNOXIOUS TO 
THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. ITS PERSECUTING SPIRIT 
INSULTED THE GROWING PASSION FOR LIBERTY; WHILE 
ITS FIERCE DOGMAS, CONTRASTING WITH ITS RIDICU- 
LOUS TRADITIONS, SUPPLIED THE LARGEST MATERIALS 
AT ONCE FOR HORROR AND RIDICULE. © 

“AT LENGTH THE STORM BROKE FORTH. THE INFI- 
DELITY WHICH HAD DANCED, AND SMILED, AND MADE 
CALEMBOURGS, AND SCOFFED, IN THE FULL DRESS CIR- 
CLES OF THE NOBLES, MADE ITS APPEARANCE IN THE 
STREETS AND HIGHWAYS, IN RAGS AND RIOT, WITH 
THE AXE FOR THE PEN AND BLOOD FOR THE INK, AND 
TRAMPLED THE WHOLE POLISHED RACE OF SCOFFERS 
IN THE MIRE OF REVOLUTION.” | 

The retribution of the profligate morals which Roman Catholicism 
produced and spread through all ranks, by means of a celibate clergy 
and the confessional, came upon all, but particularly upon the higher 
classes, which were the most guilty. How this matter stood in France 
has been stated by us in our article for June. The following-very 
brief account of a single instance is a specimen of the general morality 
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of the higher ranks, and states with eloquent brevity the awful retribu- 
tion which followed: * 

‘‘ Jean le Rond D’ Alembert was born in November, 1717, and was 

exposed as a foundling near the church of St. Jean le Rond de Paris, 
and thus called by the name of the parish. The commissary of the 
district, taking pity upon the infant’s apparently dying condition, in- 
stead of sending it to the hospital, where it would have inevitably 
died, gave it to be nursed by the wife of a poor glazier. Ina few 
days, however, a person named D’ Estouches, a commissary of artillery, 
came forward, acknowledged. the child, and made provision for its sup- 
port. The habits of foreign life are generally so scandalous, that they 
can scarcely be alluded to without offending our sense of delicacy. 
The mother of this infant was an unmarried woman, living in the very 
highest circles of Paris, the sister of Cardinal Tencin, Archbishop of 
Lyons. This woman thus added to her vice the cruelty of exposing 
her unfortunate offspring to die of cold and hunger in the streets. It 
does not appear that her profligacy, though notorious, ever affected her 
position in society. Her coteries were as gay, her circle was as com- 
plete, and her rank as high, as ever. In the Paris of those days, 
‘throwing the first stone’ was unheard of; its reaction would have 
been an avalanche: there was no scandal, where there was no conceal- 
ment; there was no crime, where there was no conscience: and thus 
danced the world away, until the scourge of a higher power swept 
the whole noblesse of France into beggary and exile.” 

Such are some striking and unquestionable proofs of the progress of 
Roman Catholicism in corruption; such are some of the evidences 
that, ‘‘as time rolls along, the machinations of the evil one melt into 
each other, like the lurid hues of some infernal rainbow.’ The inca- 
pacity of Roman Catholicism to maintain true religion was evinced 
under the most favorable circumstances conceivable for its own opera- 
tions. It could not prevent France from becoming infidel, and diffu- 
sing infidelity throughout papal Europe. The providential retribution 
of its false dogmas, of its bitter persecutions, of its dark and revenge- 
ful and passionate selfishness, came upon it apace after that enormous 
act of guilt—the revocation of the Edict of Nantz. Yet its dignita- 
ries, and many other of its pastors, had the Bible, and could have read 
in it such precepts as the following, so abundant in its pages, and in 
which no shadow of justification can be found for attempting violence 
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to conscience—for endeavoring to force men into a conformity to our 
religious views: 

**Put on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering; 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any man have a 
quarrel against any; even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And 
above all these things, put on love,* which is the bond of perfectness.”’ 

* And the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto 
all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that op- 
pose themselves; if God peradventure will give them repentance to 
the acknowledging of the truth.” f CHuRYSOSTOM. 





THE CUMBERLAND CIVILIAN. 
(Concluded from page 286.) 


A.tuHoveu the constitution of North Carolina did not require the 
public officer to swear, in so many words, that he believed in the truth 
of the Protestant religion, it declared him incapable of holding an office 
who should deny the truth of the Protestant religion; and it required 
that he should fake an oath to the State—which, as prescribed by the 
legislature, was, that he would support, maintain, and defend the con- 
stitution of the State. And this, we contend, is tantamount to swear- 
ing that he Jelieved in the truth of the Protestant religion. For, to 
swear that he would support, maintain, and defend the constitution—a 
thing which he was not qualified to do if he denied the truth of the 
Protestant religion—was, to say the least of it, swearing that he did 
not deny its truth; and not to deny, in such a case, is, we think, to 
profess belief. Now, how it was that Judge Gaston, (we use his name 
because the editors of the Civilian say it was he,) a conscientious and 
upright man, as all say he was, could, being a Roman Catholic, recon- 
cile it with his conscience to accept the office and take the oath, is the 
question. Our Jesuit reviewers tell us how he contrived it; and they 
so little respect his honor and reputation as to attribute his overcoming 
of the difficulty to a judicial quibble. Hear them; we desire the 
reader to pay strict attention to the quotation; it is thrown out by the 
reviewers as the argument that satisfied Judge Gaston; it is a curiosity = 





* Love is the proper translation here: it is by that word the same original word is 
translated in most other passages of the New Testament, 
tColossians, ch. iii, v. 12, 13, 14; and II Timothy, ch. ii, v. 24, 25. 
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“To deny is the opposite of affirm, and not of believe; and, there- 
fore, it neither includes those who doubt nor those who disbelieve a 
proposition, unless the disbelief is made manifest by a positive overt 
negation of its truth. In denying the truth of the Protestant, the 
Catholic would deny some of the fundamental principles of his own 
religion.” ‘Again, the section we are examining was penal in its 
nature, and consequently to be strictly construed. It follows, then, 
—we care not if it was thereby intended to exclude Catholics from 
office, (of which there is no doubt,)—that what was the ‘Protestant 
religion,’ to make the test effectual, must have been judicially deter- 
mined. Why so? Because Protestants have no uniform creed,—they 
are divided into numerous sects; and therefore nothing could be the 
Protestant religion, in the legal, constitutional sense of the term, which 
was not of judicial interpretation. In other words, an established reli- 
gion was necessary.” ‘From this view of the case, (and its correct- 
ness is not to be denied,) it is certain that the constitution did not pro- 
hibit Catholics, as such, from holding office. Such was Judge Gaston’s 
opinion,” &c. 

Now, we will do them the justice to say, that this is about as com- 
plete a piece of jesuitical reasoning as we reCollect ever to have seen. 
It would not disgrace the Sorbonne. But let us try it by the touch- 
stone of common sense, and see what it is worth. 

We contend that the holding of an opinion the very reverse of a 

_ proposition is, though no language of cenial be used, a positive denial 
of the truth of the proposition. One starts a proposition that the earth 
is a plane, immoveably fixed in space, and extending to infinity in all 
directions. Another holds that the earth is round, only about 8,000 
miles in diameter, and rolls around the sun every year. Now, is not 
this last belief as complete a deniul of the truth of the first as if it weie 
formally declared in express language. We will suppose a society of 
scientific men of the latter theory. One of their dy-duws excludes all 

~who deny the truth of their theory. A person of the first opinion ap- 
plies for admission. ‘‘ We cannot admit you,” say they; ‘you deny 
the truth of our theory.” ‘Oh, no!” says he; ‘Ido not.” He is 
admitted; and presently he begins to argue in favor of the immobility 
of the earth. ‘Why, how is this?” say the others; ‘we thought 
you concurred with us?” ‘Not at all,” he replies; ‘I only did not 
deny the truth of your theory.” ‘ And, pray, what is that but believ- 
ing it?” ‘ Very different, indeed; for, were I to deny the truth of 
your theory, I should*deny the very foundation of my own. You ad- 
mit, as well as I, that there ts an earth. That is the truth of your 
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theory, and all there is in it thatistrue. That, of course, I do not deny. 
All the rest is wntrue, and your rules do not exclude me for disbelieving 
it.” Now, the best reply to such jesuitism as this would be, to thrust 
him out without a word. 

Judge Gaston, say the reviewers, could not deny the fruth of the 
Protestant religion without denying some of the fundamental princi- 
ples of his own. For instance, that there is a God, that Jesus was the 
Christ, &. But this, we argue, is not Protestantism or Catholicism: it 
is partly Judaism, and Mohammedanism, and partly Christianity. But 
all the tenets of Protestants held also by Romanisis, Mr. Gaston, accord~ 
ing to the reviewers, styled the.truth of the Protestant religion, which 
he could not deny. Asa good Catholic, he only denied that part which 
is untrue—being so much as differs from the doctrines of the Romish 
church. In this view of the subject, he saw nothing in the constitution 
opposed to his accepting office, notwithstanding he held opinions and 
faith diametrically opposed to those of Protestants. 

Now, the plain, common-sense meaning of the language of the con- 
stitution—viz: that ‘“‘no person who shall deny the truth of the Prot- 
estant religion” ‘shall be capable of holding any office,” &c.—is 
simply this: that no person who shall deny that the Protestunt religion 
is true—in other words, who shall not believe that it is true—shall, 
&c. In common parlance—indeed, always—whenever one speaks of 
believing the truth, or denying the truth, of a proposition, the obvious 
meaning is, that he believes or denies that the proposition is true. 

But, say they, ‘Protestants have no uniform creed,” &c. To this 
we reply, they have enough to constitute them a distinct order from 
the Roman Catholic. They have certain distinguishing tenets—pecu- 
liar characteristics; and these, doubtless, it was, that the constitution 
contemplated as the Protestant religion. Not those tenets held in 
common by all Christian sects, as they are summed up in what is 
called the apostles’ creed: they are not Protestantism, or Romanism, or 
Greek Churchism; they are Christianity. A variance from these may 
give asect a name other than Christian; and the variance from the 
Roman Catholic doctrines gave the name of Protestunt. The Protest- 
ant religion, therefore, as such, consists of those peculiar characteris- 
tics which put the order at variance with the order of Roman Catho- 
lics. ‘Protestants, for instance, hold that the pope is the antichrist 
spoken of in Scripture; this is one of the distinguishing tenets of the 
Protestant religion: and so of many others. And, according to the 
rue intent and meaning of the constitution, Judge Gaston was obliged 
not to deny oy or, that transubstantiation is a heresy and imposture— 
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which is also one of the principal characteristic tenets of the Protestant 
religion,—or he would not have been eligible to the office. 

Our jesuitical reviewers do not deny—nay, they go farther, they ad- 
mit—that the constitution intended to exclude Roman Cutholics from 
office. They even say, ‘‘of this there is no doubt.” And yet Judge 
Gaston, 2 Roman Catholic, took the office, und the oath, in open viola- 
tion of the constitution! For what is the constitution but the intent 
and meaning thereof? To use an argument of one: of their distin- 
guished ‘doctors* in reference to the Bible, What is the constitution? 
It is not the simple /efters and words and phrases—the mere mechanical 
part in which it is presented to the view: it is the meaning of those 
words and phrases of which it is composed, as intended by those who 
framed it, that constitutes the ruling instrument. A violation, then, of 
the intention of the Jaw, is a violation of the law. 

But here they come back upon us again with the remark, that ‘the 
section we are examining was penal in its nature, and consequently to 
be strictly construed.” They would persuade us, then, that Judge 
Gaston voluntarily placed himself in a position which rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to avail himself of a favor allowed by law in mercy to 

-criminals. (Had-we said as much, we would have been stigmatized as 
the foul aspersers of the character of that great and saint-like man.) 
Taking advantage, therefore, of this privilege, he construed the lan- 
guage of the constitution so very strict/y, (as represented above,) that, 
while the intention of the constitution to exclude Roman Catholics 
from office was obvious, he fully satisfied himself and the people of North 
Carolina ‘that the constitution did not prohibit Catholics,’ (meaning 
Roman Catholics,) ‘as such, from holding office!” By the same mode 
of interpretation, atheists and deists were not incapable of holding office 
under the same section, inasmuch as, say the reviewers, it requires their 
*« disbelief to be made manifest by a positive overt negation of its (the 
proposition’s) truth,” in order to disqualify them. It simply declares 
that ‘‘no person who shall deny the being of God, or the divine author- 
ity either of the Old or New Testament, shall be capable of holding 
any office,’ &c. Now, all they had to do—according to Judge Gas- 
ton’s views, as given to us by the reviewers—was, to keep their disbe- 
' lief to themselves; make no open decluration of it; no matter what 
might be inferred from their conduct and the expression of their own 
-positive belief: they had only to avoid a denial of the other, and they 
were safe,—they could hold office as well as any Protestant. And 
— * 
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thus, by the opinion of the chief justice of the State, formed to suit 
his own case, the whole section was rendered null and void—and that, 
too, while the zntention was undenied and undeniable! Alas! where 
was morality? Was all moral restraint null and void too? Alas, yes! 
for the chief justice decided, it seems, that the section was solely of 
judicial interpretation, and, being penal in its nature, he was entitled 
to the benefit of a strict construction; and thus all moral obligation in 
the matter was put to sleep. : 

Now, the sum of the whole matter is this: Judge Gaston, a decided 
Roman Catholic, who consequently maintained sentiments and doc- 
trines the very antithesis of those which constitute Protestantism, ace 
cepted the office of judge in the State of North Carolina, and took a 
solemn oath that he would support, maintain, and defend the constitu- 
tion of said State, when that same constitution declared that ‘‘ no per- 
son who shall deny the truth of the Protestant religion shall be capable 
of holding any office, or place of trust or profit, in the civil department 
of this State.” We think that the oath, taken in view of this section 
of the constitution, is tantamount to swearing that he believed in the 
truth of the Protestant religion. The argument is now before the im- 
partial reader; and we are willing to abide his decision. 

We desire it to be understood that we have not adverted to and 
argued this case for the purpose of holding Judge Gaston up to the 
world for condemnation. No such thing. We should never have 
mentioned his name, had it not been forced upon us by our jesuitical 
reviewers. We entertain no doubt that what he did in the premises 
was with a good conscience. He had been brought upto prefer the 
interests of the church to every other consideration. And we have 
only alluded to the circumstance to show how dreadful must be that 
system, under a popular government like ours, which can exert an 
influence so powerful and so baneful over such a mind as Judge 
Gaston’s. 

A few brief remarks respecting Paschal and Eugene Sue, and we 
have done with the subject, till we shall see the rejoinder of our jesu- 
itical reviewers. 

They deny that Paschal was a Roman Catholic. We know very 
well that the Jesuits will not acknowledge him as such, on account of 
his adopting, in opposition to them, the views of Jahnsen, and being 
the principal cause of the ruin of their society. Ang who was Jahn- 
sen, on account of whose doctrines Paschal is denounced by them as” 
an excommunicated person? He was long a most learned and emi- 


nent bishop of the Church of Rome. He lived beloved and honored, 
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and died in full communion. But, some time after his death, it was 
discovered in his writings that he had entertained opinions which were 
not approved by the Jesuits and the church, and they extommunicated 
him. Paschal, though differing from the Jesuits in much, undoubtedly 
held that the Church of Rome is the only true and apostolic church, 
that it is infallible, the pope supreme, &c. Instead of disowning, they 
ought to be proud of him. His talents, as well as his piety, were of 
the highest order. To some it may seem a little queer that they should 
appeal to Voltaire for aid. We believe, however, it is true that Vol- 
taire had a sort of liking for the Jesuits. ‘Birds of a feather will,” 
&c. But it is undeniable, that, with whatever spirit the Provincial 
Letters may have been written, they have proved to be irrefutable, and 
the severest blow that was ever given to the Jesuits. We hope the 
reader will procure the work, and read it, and judge for himself. 

As to Eugene Sue’s Wandering Jew, we have only recommended it 
because it is so complete an exposition of the society of Jesuits, and so 
able a defence of the cause of the working-man. The story is, indeed, 
fictitious; but all the rest is drawn to the life. We see but little to 
condemn in the morality of his own doctrines, as there delineated. If 
people choose to try the social system, why should we object? If they 
find it to work well, let them go on: if ill, they will abandon it.* We 
have seen it work admirably well with the Moravians. But we trust 
the reader will not rest satisfiedswith what we or our reviewers say 
about the work, but Will procure and read it. We can assure him he 
will be amply rewarded for his trouble and expense—even by the 
simple story alone. ° 


FREDERICK THE GREAT OF PRUSSIA. 





One of his soldiers, a Catholic, pretended peculiar sanctity, and an 
especial devotion to a particular image of the Virgin Mary, which, 
tichly décor{téd with ornaments by the zeal of her worshippers, was 
placed in a chapel in one of the churches of the city where her votary 
was quartered. The soldier acquired such familiarity with the object 
of his devotion, and was so much confided in by the priests, that he 
watched for and found an opportunity of possessing himself of a valu- 
able diamond necklace belonging to the Madonna. Although the de- 
_fendant was taken in the fact, “he had the impudence, knowing the 


*The Jesuits should be the last people in the world to condemn a social system be- 
cause it rejects marriage. But we do not perceive that this is a feature of Mr. Sue’s 
plan: he only rejects the ceremony and religious sense of the Romith church. 
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case was to be heard by the King, to say that the Madonna herself had 
voluntarily presented him with her necklace, observing that, as her 
good and faithfal votary, he had better apply it to his necessities than 
that it should remain useless in her custody. 

The King, happy of the opportunity of tormenting the priests, de- 
manded *of them whether there was a possibility that the soldier’s de- 
fence might be true. Their faith obliged them to grant that the story 
was possible, while they exhausted themselves on the improbabilities 
that attended it. Nevertheless, said the King, since it is possible, we 
must, in absence of proof, receive it as true in the first instance. All 
Z can do to check an imprudent.generosity of the saints in future, is, 
to publish an edict, or public order, that all soldierssin my service who 
shall accept any gift from the Virgin, or any saint whatever, shall, . 
eo ipso, incur the penalty of death. 


[For the Investigator.] 


_ Mr. Editor: I saw your few passing remarks on a little notice in 
the “Intelligencer” of June 8 touching “the Charch of St. Mary the 
Mother of God,”’ as being a “‘prop to our repulic.’”’ There must, I 


think, be some oversight about that paragraph: it was sent in, no 
doubt, by some friend of that church,—overlooked, in the bustle of 
buisness, and appeard as editorial. Jf genuine, then it must be taken, 
as it was doubtless intended, as keen irony—that’s all. But regarding 
“the aid of eur good citizens towards the completion” of this church 
of the ‘‘mother of God!’ (bearing on its front the breach of two of God’s 
commandments—idolatry and profanity,) I would respectfully premise, 
by sincerely deprecating all discourteousness and illiberality in these 
matters, and beg my Protestant brethren, that, when waited on for this, 
or any similar occasion hereafter, to be well advised, and reflect on 
what our Catholic friends have done for us—their liberal assistance 
when erecting our churches,—and not forget to return the compliment 
with like cheerfulness. ; : 

On the subject of reciprocal kindness, without which the world 
would indeed be a wilderness, I shall never forget the quaint precepts 
of the Rev. John Rodgers to his children, composed a few days befere 
he ‘was burnt at Smithfield for his religion. Under this head, he says: 


“For he that will not hear the cry 
Of those that stand in need, 

‘Shall cry hitnself, ‘and not be heard, 
‘When he does ‘hope ‘to speed.” 
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A Protestant friend of mine, some years since, when called on for 
his quota towards tle completion of St. Matthew’s Church, gave this 
answer: ‘I consider it a privilege to bestow my mite, on all deserv- 
ing occasions, and you shall fix the amount for me ¥ go among your 
Catholic friends, and ascertain, for me, the most that any one of them 
has given towards building any of our Protestant churches, atid I will 
double the amount on this occasion.” The applicant went on his errand, 
but, like Noah’s dove, ‘‘ returned not unto him any more!” 

OLp CHRONICLE. 


{ For the Investigator. } 


Mr. Editor :. Availing myself of your liberal invitation to “ clergy- 
men of all denommations’’ to speak through the pages of your snl 
lent periodical, I submit the following article: 


OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS MISERY. 


Turee classes of @pinion prevail in the Christian world in reference 
to the ultimate destiny of the human family, to wit: 

1. That a part will be endlessly miserable. 

2. That a part will be annihilated. 

3. That all will finally be holy and happy. 

By far the greatest number may nominally be classed under the first 
head. There are but few, so far as our information extends, who come 
under the second. Those composing the third class rank as the fourth 
denomination in the United States. According to a report before me, 
they have: 1 United States Convention; 15 State Conventions; 1 
Historical Society; 4 Sunday School Associations; 2 Book and Tract 
Associations; 8 high schools and academies; 18 weekly periodicals, 4 
semi-monthly, 5 monthly, 1 quarterly, and 1 annual; 1,050 societies; 
300 churches; 624 meeting-houses; and 700 preachers. Gain during 
the past year: 75 societies, 25 meeting-houses, and 35 preachers. The 
number of those who openly announce their belief in Universalism 
cannot be less than 1,000,000 in the United States and the Canadas. 

This large and highly respectable body of men (the number of which 
is increased by the majority of Unitarians, the Hicksite Quakers, the 
Shakers, and the German Baptists) reject the doctrine of endless 
misery, as unfounded in the Bible, reason, and nature,—highly dis- 
honorable to the Divine Being,—and hence utterly false. To exhibit 
the doctrine in this light to thinking and intelligent minds, we propose 
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to enter against it the objections following. We propose to show that 
the doctrine of endless misery zs not, and eunnot be, true, because: 

I. It makes God an infinitely evil being. Misery, for no good end 
imaginable, must be unmitigated evil. No person can show that end- 
less misery wilt be for the good of any being in existence: hence, 
misery infinite in duration, inflicted for no good end, would be an infi- 
nite evil. No finite being can be the cause of an infinite evil. If, 
therefore, an infinite evil exist, God must be.its cause, and hence infi- 
nitely evil himself! . 

II.. The doctrine involves absolute impossibilities.. The Bible doc- 
trine of punishment is, that it is to be inflicted on the sinner, aud re- 
ceived by him. If the doctrine of endless misery is true, this is im- 
possible ; for if the sinner were, punished ten millions of years, the 
whole of endless misery. would be yet to be suffered; for if in that 
length of time, a part of the penalty due the sinner had been sufferrd, 
then the time would certainly arrive when the whole had been suffered, 
as certainly as the whole is reduced by the taking away of its parts. 
And any suffering beyond that, would be for sins never committed! 

IIf. {t makes God to have designed the misery of the endlessly mis- 
erable. The foreknowledge of God cannot be successfully denied. 
On that point the Bible is very explicit. Those who deny this fact, it 
is charity to presume, have never read language like the following: 
‘‘T am God, and there is none like me; Iam God, and there is none 
else, declaring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times the 
things that are not yet done; saying, My council shall stand, and I will 
do all my pleasure :”’ Isa. 46; Ps. 10. This settled, but one question 
can arise, to wit: Can God design to do that which he knows never will 
be done? Every man of sense will answer in the negative. If, then, 
he designed to save but a purt, he designed to damn the remainder, or 
at least could not have designed their salvation: {this is Calvinism! 
If he designed to save all, then it is certain cdl will be saved: §¢>this 
is Universalism ! 

IV. Reason teaches, that, if a part of the human family are to be de- 
barred from future eternal happiness, on,that part God will never con- 
fer an existence beyond this life. The truth of the propositions fol- 
lowing, we are confident, will not be denied, to wit: 

1. God. cannot act without a purpose. 

2. His purpose must be good. _ 

3. Future existence, if conferred at all, must be for purposes of 
good.”  * 

Now, we have but to ascertain the purposes that might induce the 

. 
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Divine Being to confer on his creatures an existence beyond death, 
and we are at once prepared to pronounce on the truth or error of our 
proposition. We affirm, then, that God must have one of three pur- 
poses, or all of them, in the conferment of future existence, viz: 

‘1. To increase his own happiness or enjoyment. . 

2. To bless the creature. | 

3. To answer the demands of justice. 

On this last supposition is the doctrine of endless misery predicated. 
It is, nevertheless; an utter fallacy; for, unless it can be shown that 
"good to some being will result from endless punishment, it would be a 
slander on the divine character to suppose that he would stoop to be 
the wicked instrument of its. infliction. This, as we have said else- 
where, can never be done. We maintain, therefore, with the utmost 
assurance, that, if a part of the humanamily are to be excluded from 
the joys of heaven eternally, on that part God will never confer a 
future existence. 

V. The doctrine cannot be true, because it would be an outrage of 
justice. Justice is not revenge. Endless punishment would be equiva- 
lent to endless revenge, inasmuch as it would be an endless evil to be 
punished. And that would be returning evil for evil—which the 
Bible most expressly forbids. Therefore, justice, whichever sanc- 
tions revenge, can never require endless misery, or its instil end- 
less evil. 

VI. It can never be reconciled with the language of the Bible. The 
** Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity’ hath given us this assurance: ‘1 
will not contend forever; neither will I be always wroth; for the spirit 
should fuil before me, and the souls which I have made!” And not 
this alone, but stronger assurance than this: has he given us: “ For 
the Lord will not cast off forever, (i. e., to all eternity ;) but, though 
he cause grief, yet will he have compassion, according to the multi- 
tude of his mercies, (which are infinite and endure forever ;) for he 
doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men:” Endless 
punishment is a falsehood, if these testimonies are true. 

VII. It is in direct contradiction of the moral precepts of Jesus. 
We are commanded to be as perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect 
—to be followers of God as dear children: Matt. 5, 28; Eph. 6, 1. 
Can we do this, if the doctrine of endless punishment be true? Be- 
lievers in that doctrine quote as proof Prov. 1, 26,27: “I also will 
laugh at. your calamity ; I will‘mock when your fear cometh; when 
your fear cometh as desolation, and your distress cometh as a whitl- 
wind. ‘Then shall they call upon me, ‘but { will not answer; they 
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shall seek me early, but shall not find me.”’ It is said, God—the good, 
perfect, and benevolent God—will do this to the damned—will laugh 
and mock at their eternal pains!! Can human nature imitate this? 
Try it, you who are believers in this monstrous dogma. Are you 
fathers, and do your children disobey you and go astray? You must 
imitate God; and, instead of pitying their misfortunes, and trying to 
relieve them, you must mock them and laugh at their calamity! It 
may be hard, but you must be an humble imitator of God;—and will 
he not do the same? Where, I ask, is the Christian parent that can do 
it? Ah! deluded devotees at the shrine of a cruel Dagon, it is possible 
only to brutalized and demonized natures !! 

VIII. “It has a direct tendency to call out the worst passions of hu- 
man nature; to foster a spirit of pride, arrogance, self-righteousness, 
pharisaism, exclusiveness, cruelty, partialism, malice, malignity, revenge, 
and persecution.’’ In proof of this, we appeal to the history of religion, 
so called, from the advent uf the Saviour to the present day. The 
pages of history are black with the records of persecution and crime, 
perpetrated in the sacred name of religion, and by the direct influence 
of the horrid dogma of endless wo. §@ Believers in this doctrine 
crucified the Son of God—burned the martyrs—incited the crusades— 
and have, with relentless ferocity, persecuted each other for the last 
eighteen hundred years. Under its influence, Catholics have martyred 
thousands of innocent victims; and Protestants, under its influence, 
have done the same. They have whipped Baptists, hung Quakers, 
kindled the fires of persecution, and plunged the dagger into the hearts 
of sixty thousand victims in one day. For centuries, this doctrine has 
filled the world with carnage and blood. A doctrine of such tendency 
never came from a God of benevolence and love! 

IX. Lastly,—Can any one be surprised that no man has ever been 
able to establish its truth by proofs from the Bible, reason, or nature? 
It never has been done,—nor is there a man that lives that is equal to 
the task! JUSTICE. 


“The mind ought not to be limited by the short period of its own 
duration in the body, with a beginning and end comprising a few years. 
It should be poised on its own immortality; and what is learned, 
should be learned with a view to that real adaptation of knowledge to 
the mind which results from the harmony of creation: and whenever 


or wherever we exist, it will be useful to us.” 
39 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MONKERY. 


BY HOBART BERRIAN. 


Vo.untTary incarceration, and total abstinence from all social enjoy- 
ments, may be considered the peculiarities either of ignorance, of en- 
thusiasm, or of imposture. Monkery is the joint offspring of barbar- 
ism, of fanaticism, and of priestly fraud. That it is the fruit of bar- 
barism, is clearly proven from ecclesiastical and profane history, about 
which there can be but little rational controversy ; that it is also the 
fruit of fanaticism and clerical fraud, is plainly shown from the devel- 
opments of the middle or dark ages, and from its effects or results, 
which tend to‘take from the laity and to enrich the ministry. 

Monkery is radically wrong, both theoretically and practically : that 
is to say, it does violence to the genius of Jehovah’s code, as well as 
to the spirit of civilized humanity. Theoretically, it opposes one of 
the cardinal principles or elements of nature: practically, it upturns 
all the fundamental rules or laws of religion and good morals. It 
attempts, theoretically, to uncreate what God in his infinite wisdom 
has created. It puts into operation a kind of machinery framed after 
the basest models ever invented by darkened and depraved intellects. 
It is opposed not only to the divine institution of marriage, but also to 
the whole structure of society—based, as it is, upon the laws of Chris- 
tianity and of good government. It rudely severs a tie instituted and 
hallowed in primitive holiness and bliss—a tie born in the bowers of 
Paradise, and sanctioned by Jehovah himself. 

Monkery is opposed to morality. In the dark ages, convents were 
brothels, and nunneries were stews of lewdness and shame. The 
voice of history on this subject is too loud and unequivocal to be 
drowned by the constant denials of an army of paid Jesuits. There 
can be no question as to its ultimate moral results. Unnatural vows 
can never elevate men or women above the common passions and frail- 
ties of humanity. Solitude is often the nursery of the deepest crimes 
and of the most damning guilt. Wine, women, and money, constitute 
the trinity of monkery. It is true that time, and an advanced state of 
civilization, may, in some degree, work a reform; but let it be remem- 
bered that the principle upon which it is founded is the same: Roman 
infallibility is forever and in all places alike. Public opinion may 
compel the priest to draw the red curtain; but behind that curtain the 
debauch is as deep as ever, and the crime equally as scarlet. 
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‘Nothing is so meek and demure to the eye,” says Dr. Taylor, ‘‘as 
ascetic priestism; nothing on earth is so venomous when irritated: 
like certain species of the lizard class, this insidious creature shows the 
most passive humility as its ordinary guise; but tread upon it, and it 
reeks a deadly slime from every pore. Wo be then to its assailant.” 
‘‘ Monkery and superstition have been defended in the same temper, 
in all ages, from the time of Jerome down to the present moment.” 
‘Tt lived through a long night of more than a thousand years, and did 
not in the least decline, until Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Cranmer ex- 
posed its deformities and unveiled its crimes.’ It is the child of the 
oriental gnostic system. It sprang from the popular superstitions of the 
pagan churches. It has always flourished most, like weeds, in the 
midst of dung heaps—in times of deep mental degradation, of long 
exile from truth and good morals. Monkery is the damnation mark of 
the Roman Catholic church—the ‘“‘Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin”’ of 
the great apostacy. 

The history of monkery contains scarcely a bright page: the dark- 
ness is not relieved by a ray of light, from the third to the sixteenth 
century. 

The order of hermits appears to have existed before the coming of 
Christ, and consequently is of heathen origin: it was known in Egypt, 
Syria, India, and Mesopotamia. A severe order of ascetics, of Jewish 
extraction, flourished in Palestine during the Saviour’s mission on 
earth, and preserved its identity for many years afterwards. 

It was not, however, until the third century that Christian monks, 
adopting pagan superstitions and rites, took upon themselves voluntary 
vows of seclusion from the world, and from a participation in the social 
pleasures of life. They were at first confined to eastern countries, to 
warm climates, and even to deserts; but in a short time, so greatly did 
their popularity increase, they spread over the whole Roman empire, 
as well as over Gaul and Britain. They became exceedingly corrupt 
and idle; so that Jerome, in his time, was led to call them ‘ licentious 
pests.” In the fifth century, Mosheim informs us, they were endowed 
with such opulence, and such honorable privileges, that they found 
themselves in a condition to claim an eminent station among the sup- 
porters and pillars of the church. And “their licentiousness,” re- 
marks Severus, a celebrated Roman Catholic historian, ‘‘ became a 
proverb.” 

It was in this century that the various orders arose—some following 
the rule of Augustine, others of Basil, others of Antony, and others of 
Athanasius. Mosheim states, that they often ran to the wildest éx-. 
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cesses of fanaticism—living among wild beasts, and after the manner 
ef savage animals. They traversed lonely deserts, naked, and with 
furious aspect, and with all the agitation of madness and frenzy: they 
fed upon herbs and grass, and excited the stupid wonder and admira- 
tion of the vulgar populace by feats of legerdemain of the most silly 
and indecent character. 

The Suncti Columnares flourished at this time. They were followers 
of Simeon the Syrian, one of the early heroes of monastic life. This 
crazy creature is said by Gibbon to have occupied the summit of a 
pedestal sixty feet high, exposed in summer to the rays of a scorching 
sun, and in winter to the bleak winds of the mountains, for a period of 
thirty years; and, what is almost incredible, this foolish and supersti- 
tious practice continued in vogue until the 12th century, when it was 


suppressed. 3 
Gibbon states that some of the early hermits were in a naked state, 


and were often seen, both sexes, grazing with the beasts of the field. 

Mosheim remarks, that, in the sixth century, the monks multiplied 
so prodigiously in the East, that whole armies might have been raised 
out of them without any sensible diminution. Their morals were de- 
praved beyond all description. They often fell victims to the triumph- 


ant charms of the sex, and to the imperious dominion of their carnal 
lusts, and, entering into the bonds of concubinage, squandered away, 
in a most luxurious manner, with their mistresses, the revenues of the 
church. The historians of the 11th and 12th centuries complain of 
the ignorance, licentiousness, frauds, debaucheries, and enormities that 
dishonored by far the greater part of the monastic orders—not to men- 
tion numerous marks of their dissoluteness and impiety that have been 
handed down to our times. 

St. Bernard, in his Apology, written in the 12th century, accuses 
the monks of luxury and intemperance at their tables, and superfluity 
and munificence in their dress, their bed-chambers, their furniture, 
equipage, and buildings. He speaks of several abbots, each of whom 
had more than sixty horses in their stables, and such a variety of wines 
that it was scarcely possible to taste half of them at a single entertain- 
ment. 

It is well known that the monks were the first to support the papal 
chair. The crusades—those dreadful wars of lust and cruelty—were 
first preached by barefooted monks. The holy inquisition—that hellish 
engine of cruelty and death—was first devised by a monk,—Dominic. 

The Mendicant Friars, who flourished in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
were the fomenters of civil broils and discords, and were frequently 
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engaged in open warfare with the popes. Society was torn to pieces 
by their unholy and licentious feuds, and the morals of the people 
more than ever corrupted. Celibacy produced lewdness; and monas- 
tic poverty, grasping avarice: so that the various orders became de- 
praved and wealthy. 

It would be a tedious and unprofitable task to trace the history of 
monkery through the dark and gloomy ages of spiritual apostacy— 
ages noted for ignorance and superstition. An institution better 
adapted to foster the one and develop the other could not have been 
invented by the carnal mind; and it performed its office most faith- 
fully, as the memoirs of the times go to establish. 

The enormities of the system were fully exposed during the great 
reform of the 16th century, when taverns and brothels were found to 
be the domicils of monks and priests, and when indulgences for crimes 
were publicly sold in the name of the Holy Ghost. 

When the monastic establishments of England were suppressed, 
under the reign of Henry VIII, 576 monasteries, containing 40,000 
persons, were abolished. The annual revenues of these “ institutions 
of poverty’’ were more than a half a million of dollars, besides plate 
and jewels to nearly the same value. Money was then six times more 
valuable than it is now. 

Dr. Henry, in his report, gives a most shocking account of the 
amours of the abbots and priests. Erasmus says that the German 
priests paid a tax to the bishops for the women they lived with, and 
for every child. 

The subjoined account of the state of the papal church at the Ref- 
ormation, is given by Myconius, who was for a long time a monk: 

“The sufferings and merits of Christ,” says he, ‘“‘ were looked upon 
as an empty tale, ora fiction of Homer.’”’ ‘‘ Other intercessors were 
substituted in Christ’s stead—first the Virgin Mary, like the heathen 
Diana; and then the saints, whose numbers were continually aug- 
mented by the popes.” ‘‘ These intercessors refused their mediation, 
unless the party was in good repute with the monastic orders which 
they had founded.” ‘Ave Marias, the prayers of St. Ursula and St. 
Bridget, were necessary.”’ 

‘‘The pious should chant and cry night and day, and perform pil- 
grimages to mountains, forests, and valleys.”’ ‘These penances, how- 
ever, might be compounded for, either in fowls, ducks, eggs, wax, 
straw, butter, or cheese.”’ 

“The bishops no longer appeared in the pulpits; but they conse- 
crated priests and monks, churches, images, books, and burial-places, 
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and all these brought a large revenue.” ‘‘ Bones, arms, feet, were 
preserved in boxes of silver and gold: they gave them to the faithful 
to kiss during mass,—and this increased their gains.” ‘A profane 
spirit had invaded religion, and the most solemn ceremonies of the 
church—the seasons which seemed most to summon the faithful to 
devout reflection and love—were dishonored by buffoonery and profa- 
nations.” 

“The reform of the German monasteries was begun by the Emperor 
Joseph IL: those of France were all swept away at the commencement 
of the revolution; but many of them have been set up again, with 
renewed splendor, since the restoration of the Bourbons. In Spain 
and Portugal, all monasteries have been suppressed within these few 
years. Italy still swarms with monks and nuns of all descriptions, and 
the countries in South America formerly subject to the Spanish and 
Portuguese crowné are filled with them. Since the relaxation of the 
British penal laws against the Roman Catholics, several nunneries have 
been established in England and Scotland, as well as in Ireland. 
Twenty-nine female convents and nine nunneries are in full operation 
in the United States, besides what are called the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, who are a species of female Jesuits.”’ 

The Reformation, however, did not overthrow monkery. It unveiled 
its deformities, but the evil principle still remained. In Protestant 
countries, it abolished the various orders, and purged society of these 
profligate drones; but in Roman Catholic countries, where the govern- 
ment sustained and nourished the church, they still remained, like 
nests of devouring caterpillars, always eating, never working—always 
defiling, never purifying. Thus much in relation to the history of 
monkery. 

Monkery, in fine, is a most melancholy proof of human rebellion 
against God: its history is the display of folly, of waywardism, and of 
guilt. Spiritual pride and inherent vice are the very soul of the sys- 
tem—a system of hypocrisy, of deception, of espionage, of jesuitical 
eraft, of bondage and mental slavery the most humiliating. Monkery 
is the great engine of Popery. It forges fetters which cannot be 
broken,—and establishes a spiritual inquisition destructive to morals, 
social order, and all idea of vital piety: in the language of another, 
‘it extinguishes all illumination, energy, and every sense of freedom 
and independence.’ Nothing but Popery could ever have given birth 
to a thing so gloomy, so enervating, so unholy, as monkery—a thing 
quite out of all temperate law, and only to be controlled by civil revo- 
lutions. 
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‘¢ The fundamental principle of monastic institutions is a total subor- 
dination of all the faculties of the soul and the cofporeal energies to 
the will of the superior: a friar or a nun is little more than an ani- 
mated, moveable, speaking statue, without thought, without will, and 
without design.” 

Monkery enrols an army of paid mercenaries always on drill to op- 
pose and destroy the saints of the Most High. It has ever been the 
zealous advocate of bloody persecution, as well as the unblushing pa- 
tron of stupidity and ignorance. It was the spirit of monkery that in- 
stigated a fanatic hermit to open the grand Asiatic campaigns of the 
middle ages—campaigns marked by brutality and cruelty scarcely par- 
alleled in the annals of the world. The same spirit led Simon de 
Montfort and his associates to carry fire and sword into the sweet and 
peaceful retreats of the Albgenses and Waldenses, and caused the Al- 
pine snows to turn crimson with human gore. The same spirit, in the 
15th century, by an edict of ghostly fathers, led Huss and Jerome to 
the stake, and exhumed the bones of Wickliffe. It nerved the soul of 
Catharine de Medicis when she gave the awful order, on the night be- 
fore the feast of St. Bartholomew, when the deep wail of the dying 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. It was the spirit of perse- 
cuting monkery that lighted the fires of Smithfield, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and led forth to death Cranmer, Ridley, and his noble 
associates; it revoked the edict of Nantz; it presided over the Spanish 
auto-da-fe; it murdered Zuingle on the field of Cappel; and it urged 
the Duke D’ Alva to hunt and massacre the pious Huguenots. 

As the patron of ignorance, monkery condemned Galileo for attempt- 
ing to prove that the sun did not revolve around the earth, but that the 
earth revolved around the sun, and that, instead of being an extended 
plane, the earth was a round body, flattened at the poles. It instituted 
and chartered ecclesiastical corporations composed of men solemnly 
sworn to ignorance—vagabond monks, who could neither, write, read, 
nor spell. When Luther rose, in the 16th century, it is said that not a 
single copy of the Greek Testament could be found in all Germany. 

A remark made by an eminent Scotch controvertist in relation to 
Popery, may be applied with equal force and meaning to monkery, 
which is the soul of Roman Catholicism: ‘It ts a system built upon 
fulsehood, supported by fulsehood, and is in fact nothing but fraud and 
falsehood throughout ; and it is impossible for any man to be an active 
promoter and defender of monkery without having recourse to imposition 
and tricks.” 





Fallen Angels. 





[For the Investigator. } 
FALLEN ANGELS. 


As the hypothesis of fallen angels is considered by many as one of 
the greatest glories in the kingdom of God, we must not pass over it in 
silence. According to the belief of the orthodox, the purpose of God 
in the creation of the world was, to collect just as many intelligences 
out of it as are required to fill the places rendered vacant in heaven by 
the revolt of the fallen angels; and when this number is made up, then 
God will immediately burn up the world, and not suffer the least vest- 
ige of it to remain. 

The advocates of this hypothesis assert that fallen angels were the 
workmanship of a most holy God, created with celestial and most holy 
materials, and’made absolutely perfect, and ushered into existence in 
the immediate presence of the Most High. In order for them to have 
been perfect, they must have been perfectly holy, pure, and immacu- 
late in their whole nature, and incapable of degeneracy. To be per- 
fect, they must have been endowed with perfect knowledge, and power 
to qualify them to act perfectly in the sphere of life assigned them. 
They must have known the ground on which they stood, and have 
been able to ascertain clearly their real state and condition, and filled 
with never-failing desires to obey the mandates of the Eternal. If they 
had been furnished with perfect knowledge to ascertain their real na- 
ture and condition, they must have known whose hand formed them. 
They must have known the strength of Omnipotence and their own 
weakness,—the knowledge of Omniscience, and their own ignorance. 
They must have known that they were equally as dependent on the 
upholding power of God for their continuance in existence as they 
were for the commencement of it; and also that if God were to with- 
drawn his upholding power, they would immediately return to their 
original nonentity. 

If they had been perfect in knowledge, then they must have been 
acquainted with all the goodness and love that God manifested to them. 
They must have well understood his nature and disposition: and, in 
beholding so many specimens of his stupendous workmanship, they 
could not have been otherwise than sensible of his omnipotence and 
omniscience—of the value of his benevolence,—and they could not 
but have loved him with all their angelic powers. 

How could such holy and immaculate intelligences become contam- 
inated? Their contamination could not originate in any inherent qual- 
ities, because their whole nature was perfectly pure and holy; and 
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‘therefore all their propensities and desires must have been so too: and 
‘Christ hath said, A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit. It could not 
have originated in any infection contained in the natures of those in- 
telligences with whom they were associated, because they were all as 
pure and as holy as themselves. It could not have been. contracted 
from any external objects with which they were surrounded, for all ex- 
ternal objects were holy and immaculate; nor from the region in which 
‘they were brought into existence, for the place was holy ground. 
They were ushered into life in the holy of holies, the most holy place, 
the palace of the most holy God!! It could not have originated in 
God, for the nature and essence of God is immaculate holiness: con- 
sequently, he cannot be tempted with evil, nor tempt cthers to the 
commission of it. It could not have arisen from any latent malevolent 
intention which was hid in the mind of God, for that would clearly 
demonstrate him to be a cruel and unrighteous being. It could not 
have originated in any code of laws enacted by God for the regulation 
of their conduct; for intelligences perfect :in knowledge, holiness, and 
love, could ‘never stand in need of law. With such qualifications, 
intelligences can never stand in need of being curbed by the sanctions 
of superior authority: their tempers and dispositions would be foun- 
tains from which would incessantly issue never-failing springs of per- 
fect knowledge, holiness, and obedience. 

If celestial intelligences who are absolutely perfect in holiness, love, 
and obedience, stand in need of Jaws containing pains and penalties 
‘to make them continue obedient, it necessarily follows that this will be 
the case with the saints in light, and therefore their continuance in 
heaven will be uncertain. If God is now able to make human nature 
perfect and holy, to glorify it, affix the seal of impeccability to it, 
and make it immutable, then surely he must have been able to make 
angels impeccable also. 

How could God be omnipotent, omniscient, and prescient, if he stood 
in need of practical experiments to enable him to know the result of 
his own works? Is heaven a place of probation? If so, those who 
are there now may soon be banished from it. 

Now, if God created angels with a full assurance that their creation 
would prove their eternal ruin, who is able to exonerate him from the 
imputation of infinite cruelty? In vain do we urge that he placed 
them in a state of probation for the purpose of bringing their obediencé 
to the test, to see what they would do; for that would impute to him 
the weakness and ignorance of man. In vain do we urge that they 


were placed _— laws that were binding and obligatory; for if God 
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knew beforehand that their natures contained the seeds of degeneracy, 
and the law which he enacted for their observance would prove a trap, 
and the external objects with which he surrounded them would be sure 
to ensnare them, and their peccability would be the direct means of 
their ruin, then he must have been the first cause of their disobe- 
dience, and their punishment would be unjust. If he knew, when he 
created them, the result of their conduct, and the infinite punishments. 
that he would inflict on them, and yet acted towards them as if he 
were their loving father, and loved them with infinite paternal affection 
during the time of their innocence, and manifested his love in the be- 
stowment of favors on them, then he must have been infinitely hypo- 
critical, as well as malevolent. Having proved it impossible for per- 
fect and immaculate beings to become impure, I shall now endeavor to 
point out its astonishing absurdity. 

The absurdity of this cruel hypothesis will appear conspicuous, if 
we reflect on the state and condition that those angels are said to have 
been pla¢ed in when they were created. They were ushered into ex- 
istence in the immediate presence of Omnipotence—perfectly sensible 
that God was not only their maker and preserver, but that he had sur- 
rounded them with indubitable proofs of his infinite power and skill, 
and certain also that he had bestowed on them every mark of paternal 
love, by filling them with unspeakable happiness and celestial delight, 
without the least mixture of malevolence, or showing any signs of in- 
difference towards them. 

How could such wise, pure, and holy intelligences so far forget them- 
selves, and the goodness of God towards them, as to deliberately turn 
from loving him with all their angelic powers to the indulgence of un- 
mixed hatred? How could they hate him whose nature is infinite love 
and benevolence? 

How could those celestial intelligences, who knew perfectly well the 
power of Omnipotence, and also that they were every moment depend- 
ent on him for their existence, ever entertain a single thought about 
commencing hostilities against God, even if his conduct towards them 
had been marked with malevolence? How could they hope that suc- 
cess would attend their arms and crown their efforts? The advocates 
of fallen angels extol their great angelic knowledge and discernment, 
and pretend that they are at least semi-omniscient; but, after all, they 
sink them far beneath the most simple quadruped in this world. Quad- 
rupeds have sense enough to calculate on their own strength and that 
of an antagonist, and accordingly they will not fight unless they have 
some prospect of success. But what success could angels expect? 
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How could weakness expect to vanquish Omnipotence? Let fools talk 
about mice flattering themselves with the idea of beating lions; but 
never let us suppose angels simple enough to think they can conquer 
Omnipotence. If angels were so simple as that, they must have been 
weak-minded indeed. 

Passing over these insurmountable difficulties for a moment, let us 
view the angelic band of insurgents marching forth to battle with Om- 
nipotence; let us view this refractory band of insurgents engaged in 
the rash and infinitely unequal war; let us view God’s establishment 
all together by the ears; let us view heaven as converted into a battle- 
field. At length victory is on the side of God, the fallen angels are 
repulsed and expelled from heaven, and peace is once more restored. 
Here an important question naturally suggests itself: Was God 
really omniscient and prescient before he created these angels? Did 
he begin this great work without making any calculations? Was he 
diappointed in the conduct of these angels? Or did he plan out all 
these things for his own amusement? Is God a God of peace, anda 
lover of order? If so, how could he be the author of these things? 
And how could he engage in a work that would not accord with his 
pleasure in all things ¢ 

If God deliberately drew a plan containing wars in heaven, the re- 
pulse of rebellious angels, and their doom to eternal flames, what be- 
comes of his love and benevolence? How can he be considered a 
lover of peace and good order, and the God of peace? And if all these 
things happened contrary to his expectation, what becomes of his wis- 
dom and foreknowledge? Again: The rebellious angels being sent 
to hell, and bound in chains, the next question is, how they could make 
their chains fall off, break open the door, and escape. Could not God 
make a fiery prison strong enough and secure enough to prevent their 
escape ? ; 

Another idea presents itself to. our mind: If devils did break prison 
and run away, how came they to know anything about our world, 
or any other located in regions to them unknown? As all angels are 
only created and finite beings, it necessarily follows that all their knowl- 
edge, as well as their power, is derived from their Creator, and circum- 
scribed within the limits of his pleasure. Not only so; but, as they 
live, move, and have their being in God, so must he live and carry on 
the work of life in them. Therefore, as they could not get out of hell 
without his efficient assistance, so they never could have had the least 
idea respecting our world without a direct revelation from him. Dr. 
Watts says heaven is located an infinite number of leagues beyond the 
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fixed stars; and ona supposition that hell is equally distant, devils- 
could not discover our world from the gates of hell, any more thanour 
ministers can see hell with a spy-glass. 

After God, by direct revelation, had made them: acquainted with his- 
having made our world, and furnished them with a:telescope powerful 
enough to bring it to their view, then: they had no more power to come 
here than we have to go to the remotest fixed star, unless he furnished 
them with power and knowledge to come; and we could start and go 
to the planet Herschell, if we were made capable to-do it. After God 
brought them hither, they had no knowledge of human nature, or of 
human language, till he instructed and gave them the ability to learn 
both branches of knowledge. They had no knowledge about human 
desires, habits; and propensities, till he made them understand all these: 
things. They -were equally ignorant about the influence of externals, 
and of the manner in which they were: calculated to satisfy human de- 
sires. They knew nothing of the law that God made for human ob- 
servance, or of what constituted human: sin, till God revealed the whole 
secret to them. 

To expose the cruelty and folly of this-doctrine; I will make use: of 
a simile. There is a certain king who has a hundred millions of sub- 
jects in his kingdom. He pretends that all his subjects are his children, 
‘for every one of whom he has the greatest paternal affection and re- 
gard, and considers their welfare more dear to him than his own; 
that he employs all his time and study to advance their real interests; 
and that he is resolved to adopt every measure in his power to make 
them prosperous and happy. In order that all his subjects may be 
made acquainted with the nature and extent of his wonderful love and 
affection, he commissions a number of heralds to proclaim his benevo- 
lence and philanthropy in every section of his kingdom. These her- 
alds go forth in his name, and publish his semi-infinite goodness and 
love; and by means of their report, his.credulous subjects believe he 
is as good as he pretends to be. They also proclaim the goodness and 
equity of his laws, and affirm that nothing is so.painful to him as the 
work of punishing disobedience. But while these heralds are pro- 
claiming his goodness and love, the king sends a million of evil coun- 
sellors into every part of his kingdom, with full commission to use all their 
great skill and cunning to entice his subjects to turn a deaf ear to the 
reports of his heralds, break his laws, and trample on his authority, for 
the express purpose of causing them to become diobedient, that he 
may have a pretext to punish them with infinitely cruel and unrelent- 
ing severity. This simile is a faint picture of probation, temptation, 
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and the disposition of the orthodox Divinity!!! Were any king in the 
world to treat his subjects in this way, who would think him either just 
or benevolent? 

The doctrine Iam considering represents the God of benevolence 
and love as sending forth into every part of the world an infinite host 
of fallen angels, with power and skill to enter into all hearts—by 
sevens in some, and legions in others—and there take up their quarters 
during the lifetime of mankind in this. world, and make use of all their 
semi-omniscient skill and cunning to entice poor sinners to break his 
laws, to furnish him with a pretext to send them into quenchless flames! 
While devils are scattering all over the world as thick as the locusts in 
Egypt, he has sent a few thousands of heralds to proclaim the glad tidings. 
of his gospel, im these last days, in a few sections of the world, and 
thus publish to about one-tenth of its inhabitants his willingness to save 
sinners from impending destruction, and receive them into his kingdom 
of grace here and bring them into his kingdom of glory hereafter. But 
while his heralds are publishing his willingness to save sinners, twenty 
millions of times their number of devils are quartered in all hearts— 
by sevens in some, and legions in others—to entice them to pay no re- 
gard to anything his heralds have to say. This infinite host of devils 
are represented as being extremely busy in all our wakeful hours, en- 
ticing us to sin; while God’s heralds are not engaged in inculcating 
on us the utility of holiness above three or four hours ina week. And, 
in too many cases, their bad example leads sinners farther astray from 
the paths of rectitude than they would go if they were destitute of 
such spiritual guides to direct them. 

The folly of this doctrine will more fully appear if we view God as 
inverting his supposed mode of procedure, and, instead of sending 
trillions of devils here to introduce sin and misery among us, and thus 
effect our present and eternal ruin, he were to take all the abandoned 
sinners that ever lived and translate them to heaven, to spread death 
and destruction there. It is quite reasonable to suppose that God could 
as easily qualify an infinite host of cruel tyrants to start from this world 
and go to heaven, as he could qualify fallen angels to come hither. 
God could as easily teach the tyrants of this world the language of 
angels, and the best method to effect their ruin, as he could teach 
devils our language, and put them in the right way to ruin us. But 
he never could do either, without proving himself to be infinitely cruel 
and malevolent. Were he to send an infinite host of invisible enemies 
to heaven, and give them a thousand times more knowledge than he has 
given to its inhabitants, and by that means introduce and spread sin, 
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misery, and distress throughout that holy and peaceful region, would 
the holy intelligences, when they were involved in sin and infinite 
pain, have much cause to bless God for his love of holiness and good 
order? I think not. When they were enveloped in quenchless 
flames, would they sing his praises for his goodness to them? Strange 
as it may appear, there are thousands in our day who justify the ab- 
surd and cruel hypothesis of devils by trillions being sent here to ef- 
fect our eternal ruin. TOLERATION. 


Wir ano Humor.—Humor is sometimes confounded with wit; but 
it is very different,—though, I confess, the difference is not easily de- 
fined. Wit is said to be more brilliant and pointed, as it were the 
fightning flash of intellect; while humor, less vivid and startling, is 
more playful and pleasing—like a meteor, or the aurora borealis. Wit 
is a single bright thought: humor runs in a vein. Wit is ingenious, 
and may be studied: but humor is peculiar to the person. Wit is gen- 
erally acrimonious: but humor somewhat sympathetic. The wit has a 
disposition to dissect, distort, or torture the qualities of an object. The 
humorist, with a quick sense of the ludicrous, caricatures and groups 
objects, gravely or gayly,—as in burlesque, and the mock-heroic, which 
are species of humor. Addison says: ‘‘ There is a kind of nature, a 
certain regularity of thought, which must discover the writer of humor 
to be a man of sense, at the same time that he appears altogether given 
up to caprice.’”’ Noah Webster says: ‘“‘ Wit makes a man who is the 
subject feel hurt and irritated: but humor makes him ashamed of the 
exposed fault.” — Professor Henshaw. 


ALLEVIATION oF GrieF.—‘‘It is decidedly wrong to break in upon 
the first paroxysms of grief with any word or interruption, until the 
fountains which Heaven opens may assuage, in some degree, the 
wound it has made: nor is it judicious to attempt condolence by 
alluding to worse inflictions which might have come, or which may 
come in this or another life; for it is not fear, nor the memory of other 
afflictions, which should be addressed to the sufferer at such a time, 
but hope, faith, and affection.” —Professor Henshaw. 





Confession of Priest Riembauer. 





EXTRACTS 


From the Confession of the Rev. F. Riembauer, a Roman Catholic Priest, 
who wus convicted of the murder of Anna Eichstaedter. 


‘‘ The letters that I received from Anna Eichstaedter filled me with 
terror. Unless I would provide for the child and receive her into my 
house, she threatened to denounce me to my ecclesiastical superiors. 
The result of my visit to her at Ratisbon increased my alarm. I ex- 
plained to her my pecuniary embarrassments, and the impossibility of 
my receiving her; but she would listen to no excuses, and would be 
convinced by no arguments. My honor, [!]| my position, my powers 
of being useful, all that I value in the world, were at stake. I often re- 
flected on the principle laid down by my old tutor, Father Benedict 
Sattler, in his Ethica Christiana, (a principle which he often explained 
to his young clerical pupils,)—‘THAT IT IS LAWFUL TO DEPRIVE AN- 
OTHER OF LIFE, IF THAT BE THE ONLY MEANS OF PRESERVING ONE’S 
OWN HONOR AND REPUTATION.’ ”’ 

* * * *« * * * 

‘Two days afterwards, I buried her; and, as the hands had stiffened, 
in an attitude of entreaty, they rose above the grave, and I was forced 
to remove them. I have nothing more to relate, except that I have 
frequently said masses to her soul, and that her death has always been 
a source of grief to me, though the motives which led me to effect it were 
PRAISEWORTHY. These motives—my only motives—were, to save the 
credit of my honorable profession, and to prevent the many evils and 
crimes which a scandalous exposure must have occasioned. Had I 
not stood so high with my people, I would have submitted to that ex- 
posure. But if the faults of a priest, revered as I was, had been re- 
vealed, many men would have thought that my example justified their 
sins,—others would have lost confidence in their clergy,—and some, 
perhaps, might have thought religion a fable. As these calamities 
could be prevented only by the getting rid of Anna Eichstaedter, J 
was forced to get rid of her. The end was good,—her death was the 
only means. Therefore, I CANNOT BELIEVE THAT IT WAS A CRIME. 
The same motive induced me to endure, year after year, a dungeon. 
As soon as I had reason to believe it to be the will of God that I should 
myself reveal ‘what I have done, I made a full confession. 

‘‘ My failings, (so far as they were failings,) were the incidents of 
my position. They were the failings of celibacy. They never disturbed 
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my conscience ; for I could defend them, both by reasoning and by exam- 
ples taken from ecclesiastical history; and I think that I deserve credit 
for having so managed my conduct as to give no public offence.” 

* * * * * * * 

“In one of his examinations, he said: ‘I thought upon the remark 
of St. Clement of Alexandria, that ‘man is never so obviously the im- 
age of God as when he assists God in the creation of a human being!” 
‘To do so, cannot be against the will of God, since thereby the number 
of the elect may be increased;—nor against the will of the church, 
since it adds one to the number of her communion;—nor against that 
of the state, which gains a citizen.’ ‘My conscience, therefore, gave 
me no uneasiness.’ ”’ 

Such abominable principles need, in a community like ours, no 
«comment. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our friends whose communications we are compelled to 
defer, will not be impatient. We will endeavor to find room in the next 
number for the greater part, if not all, that we have on hand. We 
have received the second part of the Satire on Puseyism; an article 
from our friend ‘“‘ Chrysostom ;” one from our friend C. D., of Rich- 
mond; and several others,—besides some valuable extracts which an- 
other good friend has been so kind as to make for us. 


ia 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE wish to apprize our readers that we contemplate the discontin- 
uance of this work after the completion of the current volume, which 
will take place on the publication of the December number. We find 
that our attention to it leaves us but litle leisure for anything else—the 
night being the only time that we can call our own. We would in- 
vite to it the attention of others who have more leisure. Should any 
other be inclined to continue it, we promise all the assistance it shall 
be in our power to afford. 





